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It was one little boat 

That taught me the joy of boats ; 
Lt was one brown fiddle 

That wove me the spell of notes ; 
It was one wee lad 

That led me to love his kind ; 

I have been lucky 

These things in my life to find. 


Thanks are due to the proprietors of Punch, 
for permission to include “‘The Donkey,” and 
““The Lammas Fair” in this volume, 
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Low hills and an arm of the silver sea 


THE HEART OF THE WORLD 


Through the world’s fair places where love 
would stay 

Life rushes along in its ruthless way ; 

Yet here will the heart give pause—or here ; 

To stake a claim for an after year. 


Low hills and an arm of the silver sea 

Where light in long shafts falls changefully ; 
And the wet sands mirror the shining wrack 
As the ebb from the shore draws slowly back. 


And a field where the fair green land slopes 
down 

To the lough, with the whins like a golden 
crown 

Set bright on the crest of it; these must be 

For ever the heart of the world to me. 
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CHILDER IN THE HOUSE 


The wind comes wi’ a salty breath 
Across the shinin’ bay, 

The wee white roses lie like stars 
Among the grass all day. 

The folks go laughin’ up the road— 
Och, it’s well for them that’s free— 

But I have childer in the house 
An’ they can’t do wantin’ me. 


The boats are fishin’ off the land 
Wi’ red sails in the sun, 

The wee white waves come laughin’ in 
Wi’ a song that’s never done. 

Och, the sea might call to a woman’s heart 
An’ she’d not get l’ave to stir, 

For when there’s childer in the house 
Sure they can’t do wantin’ her. 


There’s wee feet runnin’ here an’ there, 
An’ wee hands o’ my own, 

An’ the dear knows what might happen now 
If I’d l’ave them by their lone. 

So the boys an’ girls may roam the hills 
An’ the men may go to sea, 

But I’ve wee childer in the house 
An’ they can’t do wantin’ me. 
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JEAN O’ THE CAKES 


Jean has a wee house up on the hill, 
High! Sure the sky itself’s as near; 
*Tis climb an’ climb till ye have yer fill 
O’ climbin’, an och but the land is drear. 
Whins an’ heather an’ wild-like weather, 
Altogether ’tis stark an’ drear. 


Still, myself now many a day 

Will take the road that is steep an’ all, 

Though whiles I be wonderin’ by the way 

If my chance o’ luck is middlin’ small. 

Sure it’s waste o’ good leather, trampin’ the 
heather 

Unless ye’d know whether there’s luck will ’fall. 


But Jean has a-smile for all that come, 
An’ the clever ways o’ her l’ave ye dumb; 
*Tis she is the one has skill wi’ a pan 
At makin’ cakes for a hungry man. 
*Twould tear yer heart to a rag or tatter 
To watch her beatin’ a bowl o’ batter ; 
Makin’ it light as the frothin’ spray— 
“‘Aisy,”’ sez I, “or ’twill blow away.” 
“Och whisht now Misther Malone,’’ sez she, 
Aye, ‘‘ whisht now!”’ That is her way wi’ me. 
She’ll coax the turf till ’tis red it burns 
An’ then the griddle she starts an’ turns 
Wi’ butter upon it to melt an’ spit 
An’ heather sticks cracklin’ under it : 
An’ fair in all the splutterin’ heat 
She’ll drop her cakes as neat as neat, 
An’ round as moons in a clear night sky— 
* Watch yerself or they’ll burn,” sez I. 
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‘’Och away wi’ ye Misther Malone,”’ sez she, 

Aye, ‘‘ away wi’ ye!”’ That is her word for me. 

An’ then I’ll see her, an’ them half done, 

Tiltin’ an’ turnin’ them one by one, 

Liftin’ the edges an’ peepin’ down 

To see if the underside is brown. 

‘** Now sure I’m hungry, an’ that’s no lie, 

Is it ready they are at last ?”’ sez I. 

‘“‘ Och man, have patience a while,’ sez she, 

Aye, “‘ patience!” that’s what she wants from 
me } 

An’ me that has loved her all my life 

But has no tongue for to win a wife, 

For it balks me still wi’ a terrible knack 

O’ sayin’ things she can answer back. 

Well then, when the smokin’ cakes are brown 

She’ll spread the butter an’ set them down 

Piled high on a shinin’ yellow dish— 

Sez I ‘‘’Tis more than a man could wish, 

Sure I never could eat them all my lone.” 

‘Well, take them or l’ave them Misther 
Malone,” 

Sez she, wi’ a laugh in the tail o’ her eye. 

‘TI would take yerself if I might,” sez I. 

But the quare thing is that, for all her chat, 

She has never a word to say to that. - 
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JHE PIPER 


When Murragh the piper comes this way 
*Tis every tune in the world he’ll play, 

An’ ‘‘ Sure,”’ he’ll say, 

“There is never a thought nor a thing ye’d do 
But there’d be a tune ye could fit it to, 

An’ there’s nothin’ at all like a stave o’ a song 
For liftin’ the weary owld world along.” 


Owld Murragh the piper is quare ’tis true, 
But himself knows more than a thing or two ; 
An’ ’twould be new 

If he hadn’t the broth of a lively tune 

Would set folk dancin’ beneath the moon; 
Or a trampin’ measure would aise the load 
For a burdened man when he’d take the road. 


’ 


“°Tis the way,” sez Murragh, “ that things 
do be, 

If a man has tunes in his heart,” sez he, 

“‘ Sure he’ll set them free 

Wi’ a pipe or a whistle or some owld thing, 

An’ if ’twas a bird itself took wing 

*Twould be aisier tellin’ where ’twould fly, 


An’ where it might live or when ’twould die.” 


He’ll play for money or play for none, 

He’ll play to himself on the bog alone, 

For sez he, ‘‘ Ochone, 

’Tis a penny or two will buy me bread 

An’ wantin’ that I’ve the pipes instead ; 
For, luck or the want of it come what may, 
A man wi’ tunes in his heart must play.” 
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THE FAIR 


There’d be sheep all huddled together 
Wi’ their wild eyes full o’ fright ; 

There’d be men wi’ their lies an’ blether 
Bargainin’ left an’ right. 

They would beat ye wi’ jokes an’ banter 
From getting the price ye planned ; 
They would coax an owld horse to canter 

Wi’ hardly a leg to stand, 
Or trot him out there against ye— 
An’ nothin’ to hide at all— 
Wi’ his good eye showin’ fornenst ye 
An’ the blind one next the wall. 
Och, they’d give ye the quare owld jargon 
Or l’ave ye in high disdain ; 
They would stretch a hand for a bargain 
An’ draw it away again. 
For a fine wee calf or a filly, 
They would rob their own livin’ kin, 
An’ the man knows how to look silly 
Is the one that would take ye in. 
Och, the years that myself was in it 
Wi’ a cow or a pig to sell— 
Sure I’d give the whole world this minute 
For the country my heart knows well ; 
For there’s little o’ harm in their cheatin’ 
An’ there’s fun in the noise an’ strife ; 
An’ a man when ye’d have him beaten 
Would count ye his friend for life. 
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Rocky isles where evermore 
The sea crept whispering up the shore 


A SUMMER DAY AT SEA 


So light a wind, 
So calm a sea, 

And a day we sailed 
So lazily. 

These are sweet things 
Of memory. 


Ripples that played 
Beneath the boat 
Like laughter from 
A friendly throat 
Chuckling its intimate 
Merry note. 


The wheeling seagulls’ 
Restless cry, 

The little clouds 
That on the sky 

Like thistledown 
Went floating by. 


And rocky isles 
Where evermore 

The swell came whispering 
Up the shore, 

And fell again 
With fitful roar. 


The pulsing of 

The taut sheet’s strand, 
The vibrant tiller 

In my hand, 
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And far away 
The sunlit land. 


These things are ours 
And we may not 
Forget them, because 

They, I wot, 
Your happiness 
And mine begot. 


NIGHT IN THE HILLS 


Night comes slow-stepping to the countryside. 

The sun afar behind low islands dipping 

Touches the sea to crimson, and away 

Below the common gilds the curving bay. 

Here the dark mountain lough lies still and 
wide, 

Save that ringed ripples spreading outward, 
slide 

Where the swift fishes dart with soft lip-lipping. 


The quiet seems but deeper that ’tis stirred 

By the shrill mountain sheep with plaintive 
bleating, 

Or by a sighing at the water’s edge 

Where vagrant airs make murmurous the sedge; 

Or that from rocky heights above, a bird 

Utters its broken call of soft entreating. 


And blue against the sunset sky, a trail 

Of turf-reek from a cabin chimney wavers ; 
Dimly a lamp within a window burns, 

And down the hill the little roadway turns 
Into the dusk. The stars are shimmering pale 
And on the air afar a sudden wail 

Of wordless song across the stillness quavers. 


Enchantment steals upon the lonely height 
And stirs the country to a soft awaking. 
Bare feet upon the road pass and are still ; 
Light movements stir the heather, and a shrill 
Whimper of laughter falls across the night. 
What mischief is afoot of faun or sprite ? 
Do mountain fairies hold a merrymaking ? 
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The air is full of singing—of wild, sweet 
Unwritten music, that with wayward changing 
Gathers both tears and laughter in its surge ; 
Or pulsing sudden to the lilting urge 
Of elf-dance, measures out its tripping beat 
While a light answer comes from dancing feet, 
Where on the hill-side shadowy shapes are 
ranging. 


O mountain land! What is this waking spell 

That holds you while the world below lies 
sleeping ? 

Who dances ? Nay, but now the dance is done. 

Who sings ? The songs are finished—there are 
none— 

Who laughed a while ago? Ah, who can tell, 

The lamp where lonely mountain people dwell 

Goes out. Have they the secret in their 
keeping ? 
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THE FIDDLER MAN 


*Twas ‘on Glentornan mountain 
I met a fiddler man, 

He looked at me so surly 
I cast my shoes and ranj 

Said he “’tis hard to catch ye 
But maybe now I can.” 


He chased me through the heather 
But I could run for three ; 

I threw a look behind me, 
““ Come on ye witch,’’ said he, 

And then he played sweet music 
And that’s what moithered me. 


His notes fell out like laughter, 
Or birds high in the blue; 

Said he “‘ I’ve tunes in plenty 
Would suit a witch like you.” 
And still his black eyes mocked me 

And what was I to do? 


*‘ What made ye look so surly 
Up on the hill?” said I. 

Said he, ‘‘ Sure I was troubled 
To see a witch go by.” 

And the more he played sweet music 
The more I could not fly. 


Now sure no witch was in it 
But just myself was there, 

My shoes were on the mountain 
And my tired feet were bare ; 

But my heart went wi’ the fiddler 
When he laughed and left me there. 
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THE TANGLE 


Now here’s a lock o’ throuble, 
Though why ’tis hard to say, 
Unless ’twould be the Wee Folk 

Has set us all astray. 


An’ by their ill-contrivin’ 
The way of it is this— 
Though Dominic loves Norah 
She takes his love amiss. 


For Norah—so they tell me— 
Has set her heart on John, 

Himself that’s courtin’ Kitty 
That fancies Solomon. 


An’ Solomon is crazy 
Wi’ love for Mary Ann, 
While Mary’s self is throubled 
By raison o’ wee Dan. 


For Dan, he shows a fancy 
For Moya, an’ ’tis that 

Is drivin’ him demented, 
For Moya’s soft on Pat. 


An’ Pat is after Bridget 
Wherever she may go, 
Though she has little notion 
O’ one o’ them but Joe. 


An’ Joe, for all he’s quiet 
He knows what he’s about ; 
An’ Bridget’s not the lassie 
He’s thinkin’ of, I doubt. 
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An’ Larry goes stravaigin’ 
The country all his lone, 

An’ I—sure I love Molly 
That fancies him—ochone ! 


An’ Peg an’ Meg an’ Ellen 
They all love Denny Lunn, 

An’ just to keep them aisy 
He loves them every one, 


The world is all contrairy, 
An’ courtin’ is in vain, 
Unless some lucky fortune 

Would sort us out again; 
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SUMMER IN THE GLEN 


Summer in the Glen, an’ the river singin’ 
Under the skies 0’ burnin’ blue; 

Down across the meadows the wild birds wingin’, 
Sure ’tis my own heart wings there too. 


Far away the hill-top is brown wi’ rushes ; 
All by the roadside foxgloves grow ; 

Honeysuckle hangs where the wild rose flushes, 
High on the hedge—och, how do I know? 


Down beside the water the meadow flowers 
Sweeten the breath o’ the summer day : 

Scent o’ burnin’ turf through the golden hours— 
How does it come to me, far away? 


Och, the little road! If I’d beg or borrow 
Money to take me there again, 

Who'd be wantin’ me, wi’ a heart o’ sorrow 
An’ no lass meetin’ me up the Glen? 
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AUTUMN MIST 


The bracken is smouldering rusty-brown, 

The heavy blackberry sprays hang down, 
And mist-wreaths, trailing thin, 

Leave jewels, shimmering diamond-wise 

Where the silver veil of the cobweb lies 
Like gossamer on the whin. 


Steep banks, moss-covered, are redolent 

Of rain-drenched earth and the wafting scent 
Of soddenly dropping leaves. 

And there, like weary old folk who wait 

And lean to each other disconsolate, 
Stand still-forgotten sheaves. 


And white from the fog-wrapt sea at hand 

Come foam-wraiths stealing across the sand, 
And the boom of the lighthouse gun 

Makes echoing answer to the roar 

Of breakers that curling along the shore 
Fall sullenly one by one. 


Oh, the world is weary and wet and grey, 
And full of the woes of yesterday 
And full of to-morrow’s fears ; 
But I hang my coat on a nail to dry 
And laugh, for the world is a cheat, and I 
Can wait till the weather clears. 
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THE FAIRY THORN 


There was a man who walked forlorn, 
His beard was long, his coat was torn, 

His face was very wild and grim 

And nobody would speak to him. 
Where’er he went folk turned aside, 

And children used to crouch and hide 
Till he was past; for everyone 

Knew of the thing that he had done. 

How once beside his house had been 

A little twisted tree, so green 

And fair with blossom in the spring 

They counted it a lovely thing, 

And lucky, and they gathered there 

To wish‘the harvest might be fair ; 

Or drove their cows there, that its spell 
Might make their new-born calves do well. 
And for sick men and lovers too 

Most wondrous things ’twas known to do. 


But there befell a fearful thing— 
Because the folk were gathering 

For charms and wishes more and more 
About the tree beside his door 

The old man swore and said that he 
Would not allow such things to be. 

He drove them off, but still they came 
The more, and then this thing of shame 
Befell—with wild and maniac shout 
He put the people all to rout 

And with his axe one summer morn 
He did cut down the fairy thorn. 
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Oh, then, alas! What troubles came 
About the place—Horses went lame ; 

The milk in all the pans went sour, ' 
And new-born calves scarce lived an hour; 
Vainly the folk for butter churned ; 

The bread on all the griddles burned ; 
Women at night heard wailing cries ; 
Children were born with squinting eyes ; 
Even the fishers in the bay 

Drew empty nets both night and day. 


Now, since such things might not be borne, 
They took the man who cut the thorn 
And drove him from his own door sill, 
Across the bog, across the hill, 
Beyond the river to the glen 
Away from all the haunts of men. 
And then the people gathered round 
The thorn stump sticking in the ground, 
And praying it again might shoot, 
They buried silver at its root. 
And every night, to pacify 
The fairies, should they happen by, 
And to persuade them from their ills, 
They left upon the window sills 
Small oaten cakes and soda bread— 
Then shut the doors and went to bed. 
And none again must lift the latch 
To look outside, or strike a match 
For light, because it is not good 
To watch the Wee Folk take their food. 
And when the morning came again 
The cakes were gone, and it was plain 
The fairies of the countryside 
Had eaten and were pacified ; 
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For ill luck touched the place no more 
And all were happy as before. 


But far away where none would go 

The old man lived who wrought the woe, 

So ragged and unkempt and grim 

The folk were all afraid of him. 

He wandered o’er the hills alone, 

And in that land ’twas never known 

What things he did, or what he ate; 

Though sometimes when ’twas dark and late, 
And all the people were in bed, 

They heard outside his limping tread, 

And crossed themselves, and “‘ Now,” said they 
‘“‘ May the good saints keep harm away.” 
And once a child, half wakened, said, 

“* Perhaps he'll take the fairies’ bread.” 

Then every heart stood still with fear, 

They gasped, and sighed, and crouched to hear ; 
But none might look, for ’tis not right 

To place a fairy gift at night 

And watch it—’Twere a thing of scorn 

Like cutting down the fairy thorn. 

They could but wait for dawn to tell, 

And, if by day good luck befell, 

They whispering together said, 

“ He did not get the fairies’ bread.” 


Ah, well—who knows? The bread was gone. 
The people in the place lived on 

Full happily—but up the glen 

Away from all the haunts of men 

Lived, wild and tattered and forlorn, 

The man who cut the fairy thorn. 
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At Bonnybefore 


TRAMP 


t a beggar at Bonnybefore 

alked with me for a mile and more, 
in’t ask him to come with me 

I didn’t want him for company, 

he wouldn’t go, so I let him be. 


ed him if he had far to go 

he said that he didn’t rightly know ; 
hought he maybe would take a trip 

the good of his health in a sailing ship. 
rinned at me with his crooked lip. 


old me he had a hole in his head 

ig as my fist—I could look, he said, 
anted to—he took off his hat, 

I said I would take his word for that. 
aid it was naught to be laughing at. 


that was why—on account of it— 
ought he would go to sea for a bit. 

ad plenty of troubles, he said, to drown, 
maybe I’d lend him half a crown. 

o drink my health when he’d reach the 
own. 
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THE LISTENER 


I hear the childer talkin’ 
An’ they all their lone; 

’Tis what they’ll be an’ what theyll do 
When they’ll be grown. 


Wee Danny’ll be a piper 
An’ play at the fair, 

An’ Joe, he’ll be the big man 
Wi’ money to spare. 


An’ Pether’d be a sailor 
Wi’ sea boots on, 

An’ I doubt the world will never hold 
The doin’s o’ John. 


There’s whiles my heart is heavy 
When they sit an’ plan. 

Dear help them, sure they ll have to be 
Just what they can. 
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EARS 


Jee Johnnie’s away wi’ the men 
To the boats in the bay, 

or ’tis time he’d be learnin’ his job 
In the fisherman’s way. 


yself it was happed him up warm 
In his stout little coat, 

’ the whole o’ my heart settin’ out 
Wi’ him there in the boat. 


ure I never had fear o’ the sea— 
But to-day I have fear ; 

or I never gave thought to the wind 
That seems loud in my ear. 


here’s a wave rollin’ white on the bar, 

Is it always as high? 

hough I work, through the window I watch 
Trailin’ clouds in the sky. 


here’s bread on the griddle, new-made, 
He'll be hungry dear knows— 

*s quare now the quick sort o’ way 

My breath comes an’ goes. 


ure the men is out sailin’ the bay 
Every day o’ the year ; 

* I see them at night comin’ home— 
There is little to fear. 


If the wee lad was playin’ about 
Would the day not seem fair ? 
Och it might—but the difference is 

That he’s sailin’ out there. 
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MARY BEG* 


““God rest her soul,’’ said the women 
Gathered about the bed ; 

And Mary Beg at the doorway 
Knew that her mother was dead. 


She lifted Michael, her brother, 
Hushing him there to rest : 

Oh how could a baby slumber 
On such a childish breast. 


And what if her lips might quiver 
Crooning their lullabies— 

’Twas the light of the holy angels 
That shone in her wistful eyes. 


The shawl hung red from her shoulders, 
Her feet on the floor were bare ; 

The sun through the door fell, setting 
A burning crown on her hair. 


The women looked at each other— 
** Mother o’ God,” said they, 

And crossing themselves and weeping, 
In silence they went away. 


* Beg, i.e. Little, used affectionately. 


SAILING 


I have sailed fair summer mornings on the 
golden, gleaming bay, 

When the little breezes frolicked and the ripples 
were at play. 

I have drifted with the dawn across its magic 
opal sheen, 

When the deep held in its bosom mirrored 
hills of tender green. 


I have sailed the broken waters of the lough, 
when from the land 

Gusts of wind spilt out in catspaws, and ’twas 
see how stiff she’d stand ; 

Or ’twas down helm for a buffeting, and ease 
her when ’twas by ; 

And the spindrift in my face and trailing clouds 
across. the sky. 


I have sailed the old grey rollers of the ocean 
that I love, 

And my heart was like the sea-birds that were 
flying up above. 

I have lurched into the hollows, I have breasted 
slopes that came 

With the might of moving mountains, thousands 
of them all the same. 


I have known the craven loneliness, the rapture 
and the glee, 

And a thousand things a man may know when 
he takes his boat to sea. 
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And the love a little boat will claim, that he 
may understand 

Who has felt her living pulses throb their answer 
to his hand. 


And I know the fear and glory and the leaping 
joy and pain 

Of a man who wins his harbour, yet must put 
about again ; 

And must face again the wilderness of foam- 
flecked, heaving grey, 

For the wind’s call and the sea’s call must be 
answered, come what may. 


I have sailed the rippled azure of the sunny 
sheltered bay— 

And that is for a landsman who would make 
his holiday. 

I have sailed the broken waters of the lough 
where spray blows light, 

And that is for a yachtsman with his spinnaker 
of white. 

And I’ve sailed the long grey rollers of the wide 
old western sea, 

And that is for a sailorman, which God grant 
I may be. 
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AN AUTUMN DAY IN THE ROSSES 


Day rose from the dark hills in pearly mist, 
And, from her silken hoard 

Of dresses meetly stored, 

Chose out an autumn gown 

Of warm and tender brown, 

Broidered with such bright hues 

As autumn days may use— 

Purple and emerald— 

Gold tasselled and crystall’d 

With mountain jewels, topaz and amethyst. 


Then to her business through the dawn’s 
bright door : 

The little fields of corn 

She blessed, and so that morn 

Folks brought their sickles out 

To reap...And all about 

The bog, trailed in the breeze 

Her burning draperies, 

Where the turf-cutters hied 

To find their turf well dried 

And redolent, meet for the winter store. 


Across the sand meads, treading daintily 
Over the flower-starr’d grass, 

Folk herding saw her pass 

Blessing the quiet cows. 

And over the fringed brows 

Of sandhills to the bay 

She took her gracious way, 

To where, on work intent, 

The sand-eel fishers bent 

Reaping their silver harvest from the sea. 
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Till, measuring her golden hours run, 
She hid her jewelled gown 

With its rich, changing brown 
Beneath a cloak whose sheen 
Gleamed palely opaline ; 

And, from dark-hooded night 
Poising herself for flight, 

Westward across the sea 

She drifted silently 


And vanished down the pathway of the sun. 
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THE HARBOUR 


I know a little harbour 

With arms stretched lovingly 
To hold in quiet shelter 

Its bit of silver sea. 


And in its close embrasure 
The castle and the town 
Stand in deep shining water 

- For ever upside down. 


Great ocean tramps and liners 
Pass by it in their pride ; 

But little ships come curtseying 
To beg a berth inside. 


I love to hear the sailors 
Answer the skipper’s shout, 
I love to hear the rattle 
Of anchor chains run out. 


To see the sudden dropping 
Of sails, like tired wings. 

Surely the ships are happy 
To rest a while, poor things. 


I love the little harbour 
With arms stretched out so wide ; 
And I love the ships that curtsey 
To it and come inside. 
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’ The Harbour 


A MILE O’ ROAD 


From Glashagh to Stramartin is a mile o’ 
road an’ more, 

An’ sure the girls I’ve walked it wi’ might 
nearly be a score ; 

It’s an aisy road an’ pleasant, wi’ a girl that’s 
neat an’ young ; 

An’ a mile’s enough for courtin’ if a man 
could find his tongue. 


But luck is never wi’ me, an’ the mile it wears 
away 

Or ever I can fashion to the words I want to 
Say ; 

An’ they l’ave me at Stramartin for some raison 
o’ their own, 

An’ then I be to turn about an’ travel back 
my lone. 


From Stramartin back to Glashagh is a mile; 
or so they say, 

But whiles it’s liker twenty when the night is 
fallin’ grey ; 

An’ I'll wonder what was in it that my love 
I could not tell 

For I’d aisy court a dozen when I’m walkin’ 
back mysel’. 


Now maybe if some kindly one would travel 
home wi’ me 

’Tis then I’d shape my fortune in the way that 
it should be. 
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But since ’tis at Stramartin bridge they l’ave 
me everyone 

I doubt I’ll need a longer road to get my 
courtin’ done. 
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THE GLEN OF THE FUCHSIAS. 


Glenann of the fairy lanterns 
That hang in the fuchsia trees ; 

Oh, where in the world is a glory 
Like the glory that shines in these ? 


The hedges are burning crimson 
Under the summer sun. 

Where do you hide, you fairies, 
After your work is done ? 


How do you paint your lanterns 
Where in the breeze they sway 

Out on the delicate branches 
Over the lonely way ? 


Where do you find your colour ? 
When do you light your flame ? 

How do you make so many 
Hanging there all the same ? 


Have you a million candles 
Dipped in the dawn’s red sun ? 

Do you not burn your fingers 
Lighting them one by one? 


Never a wreath of rubies 

Red as your lamps may shine ; 
Never so rich a crimson 

Leaps in the flowing wine. 
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Like blood from the heart of the mountains 
Your hedgerows run to the seas, 

Glenann of the fairy lanterns 
That hang in the fuchsia trees. 


THE WALLFLOWER 


I have no skill for dancin’ 

Though many’s the time I try, 
Tis only cuttin’ capers, 

An’ that’s the raison why 
When I be at a ceilidh* 

The lads they pass me by. 


The other girls in plenty 
Go steppin’ out so neat ; 
*Tis heel an’ toe an’ curtsey 

Wi’ partners all complete. 
But if myself goes dancin’ 
I’m heavy on my feet. 


I wish I was my mother 
An’ all my dancin’ done ; 

I wish I was my granny 
An’ tired o’ the fun— 

Or I wish of all the dancers 
I was the cleverest one. 


* Ceilidh, ic., a party or gathering of people for 
dancing, etc. Pron: Kaylee: 
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FIDDLIN’ KATE 


Kate was a quare wee restless thing, 

Her laugh was as gay as a bird in spring, 
Her eyes were black wi’ a dancin’ light, 

An’ she played the fiddle from morn till night. 


’Tis odd enough how things befall, 

An’ Mike was the one she had in thrall, 
But he wanted a wife could bake an’ spin, 
An’ he’d no great notion o’ fiddlin’. 


The poor big lad, sure he had no aise 

For she moithered him wi’ her saucy ways ; 
Said he ‘“‘ There’s a wheen o’ trouble in life 
An’ I will not marry a fiddlin’ wife ; 


‘‘ So ’tis the way when ye marry me 

Ye’ll Pave the fiddle behind,” said he. 

She laughed, an’ wi’ never a word at all 

She turned where the fiddle was on the wall, 


An’ tuckin’ it under her tilted chin 

Tunes by the dozen did she begin ; 

Till Mike, wi’ his heart in a black despair, 
Went out o’ the door an’ left her there. 


There were plenty o’ girls could bake an’ spin ; 
(Och, bother Kate an’ her fiddlin’ !) 

So he took big Jane that was none too young 
An’ hadn’t a tune to her hand or tongue. 
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Now sure he was married many a day 

When Kate on the bog came by his way ; 
An’ there was Mike wi’ his door thrown wide 
An’ a terrible clash o’ words inside. 


She looked at him wi’ her impish grin— 

““T hope,” said she, ‘‘ she can bake an’ spin.” 
“Och, och!” said he, ‘‘ If I’d known at first, 
Sure a fiddle itself is not the worst.’ 
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THE EYE 


I knocked at owld Kitty’s house on the bog, 
But never an answer—only the dog 

Barked at me from within—I knew 

If he was there so was Kitty too. 

I tried the latch, but the door was locked, 
“God save ye, Kitty,” I cried, an’ knocked 
Wi’ drummin’ fingers; an’ still the din 

O’ bark, bark, bark, came from within. 
Then when it dropped to a surly whine 

I thought owld Kitty had made a sign. 

‘‘Are ye there ?”’ said I, an’ I cocked my ear 
An’ bent my head at the door to hear ; 

But never a footstep nor a word, 

The whimperin’ dog was all I heard. 

I looked at the latch—an’ I turned to stone— 
A bloodshot eye was beside my own 

Bulgin’ out through an owld keyhole— 

Sure, ’twas a sight I could not thole— 

Glarin’ red in its wrinkled skin. 

“ Kitty,” said I, ‘Is yerself within ?” 

But she never spoke, an’ her wild eye glared, 
An’ there I stood like a fool an’ stared, 
Stared at the wee hole in the door— 

Ah-h! Sure I never was feart before— 

I could ha’ touched it wi’ my thumb. 

Why did she stand so near and dumb ? 
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The rocks gleam white and fair 


WORSHIP 


Because it is a Sunday, 
Because the month is May, 
The sun shines out of Heaven 
Into my little bay. 


The sand lies warm and golden, 
The rocks gleam white and fair; 
I love the bay on Sunday 
When nobody is there. 


The church is on the hill-side 
With little wind-blown trees, 
And all the folk together 

Are praying on their knees. 


But sometimes when it’s Sunday 
And when the month is May, 

I take the twisting pathway 
That goes down to the bay. 


The cliff has kindly shelter 
Its solitude to bless ; 

The sea lies in the sunshine 
A shimmering loveliness. 


With silk-soft, broken murmurs 
The fringes of its gown 

All milky-white embroidered 
Go trailing up and down. 
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I hear a little anthem 

Of splashing, silver notes— 
God, would You rather listen 
To croaking human throats ? 


Oh sometimes when it’s Sunday, 
And when the month is May, 

I leave the church to others 
And worship in the bay. 


TO SEAGULLS 


Where the sea flings 
Its waves foam-crested, 
You, snowy-breasted, 
White, flashing things 
Wheel, swiftly flying, 
While your sad crying 
Disconsolate rings. 


No other bird 

That, with rare trilling 
At sunset thrilling, 

Is passion-spurred, 

Can wake such dreaming 
As your wild screaming 
In me has stirred. 


By some far isle, 

How often sailing, 

I heard you hailing 
With haunting wile: 

Or saw you crowning, 
Fearless, some frowning, 
Grey, rocky pile. 


Ev’n as you flew 

O’er lone seas skimming, 
I, brown sails trimming, 
Once sped there too ; 
And with long sliding 

On grey slopes gliding 

I slid with you. 
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When thus we met 
Together faring, 

The sea-love sharing, 

Do you forget 

How, at our meeting, 

You called shrill greeting ? 
I hear you yet. 


For this I claim 

Your friendship given 
That once, storm-driven, 
Broken and lame, 

From the wind’s welter 
To us for shelter 

One of you came. 


And through long days, 
By happy choosing 
Our garden using 

Did walk its ways— 
My heart awarer 

Of that sea-farer 

Than song-birds’ lays. 


So this must be— 

That your lone crying 
Where spindrift flying 
Whitens the sea, 

Brings memories thronging 
On wings of longing 

Back unto me. 


A GREETING 


A summer mist on the mountain, 
A salt air out of the bay— 
Danny wi’ nets for the fishin’, 
Me wi’ a fork for the hay. 


“God save ye, Michael,” sez Danny, 
“God save ye, Danny,” sez I. 

Sure the whole o’ the day is sweeter 
For the good word goin’ by. 
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THE DONKEY 
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I saw a donkey 

One day old, 

His head was too big 
For his neck to hold. 
His legs were shaky 
And long and loose, 
They rocked and staggered 
And weren’t much use. 
He tried to gambol 
And frisk a bit, 

But he wasn’t sure 

Of the trick of it. 

His queer little coat 
Was soft and grey, 
And curled at his neck 
In a lovely way. 

His face was wistful 
And left no doubt 
That he felt life needed 
Some thinking out ; 

So he blundered round 
In venturous quest, 
And then lay flat 

On the ground to rest. 
He looked so little 
And weak and slim 

I prayed the world 
Might be good to him. 


JEWELS 


I know where the sea-nymphs hide 
Gems of fairest sheen ; 

I know where they keep with pride 
Jewels for their queen. 

I know where their treasures lie 
Heaped upon the sand, 

In the rock-ringed sanctuary 
Of a lonely strand. 


Pearly store of cowries cribb’d 
In a little bay, 

Delicately curled and ribb’d, 
Gleaming from the spray. 
Burnished by the restless sea 
Rich their colour glows ; 
Deepest cream of ivory, 

Softest blush of rose. 


I know where the sea-nymphs find 
Lovely things and rare, 
For the chaplets that they bind 
In their streaming hair ; 
For the rosy wreaths I found 
Once when day was o’er, 
Lying scattered and unbound 
On the shelving shore. 


Have I seen the sea-nymphs? Nay, 
But when I have been 

Hid within the little bay 
This I oft have seen: 
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Something that with fair white hands, 
Very stealthily 

Drags the cowries from the sands 
Back into the sea. 


THE WEE HOUSE UP THE GLEN 


I travelled up the white road that lies along 
the glen ; 

Wi’ six long miles behind me I had six to do 
again, 

When the rain came down the mountain, an’ 
if my coat was thin 

An’ a house at hand for shelter ’twas but nature 
to go in. 


There were women round the fire an’ they looked 
at me awry. 

** God save ye, could I shelter till the rain is 
past ?”’ said I. 

*fAye, shelter if ye will,’ said one, uncarin’ as 
a stone, 

An’ drawin’ in about the hearth, they let me 
stand my lone. 


They talked away the three o’ them, their 
voices croonin’ low, 

An’ what the tale between them was myself 
will never know. 

But if I threw a friendly word—an’ still my 
talk is free— 

A grin across their shoulders would be all they 
had for me. 


They did not bid me use the idle chair ag’in 
the wall, 

Or was I cold or would I eat they never asked 
at all. 
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The fire threw their leapin’ shadows where I 
stood aloof, 

An’ showed the crosses 0’ St. Bridget stickin’ 
in the roof. 


Now sure no man would want to stay in an 
unfriendly spot. 

Said I “‘ Mayhap ’tis fair again,”’ though God 
knows it was not; 

But there’s worse things than the open road, 
whatever rain may fall, 

An’ a house without a welcome, sure it’s not 
a house at all. 


So I bid to face the storm again, an’ still I 
thought the more, 

Maybe the troubles had them feart o’ strangers 
at the door. 

But be the reason what it may, there’s a care 
in me since then 

That’s like a dead thing on my heart, for the 
wee house up the glen. 
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The road runs up into the hills 


ADVENTURE 


The boats slip out across the world 
Like wild birds flyin’ free ; 
Och, what’s a girl to do at all 
If her lad will go to sea? 


The road runs up into the hills 
To cross them up an’ down, 

An’ how’s a girl to stay at home 
When her lad would go to town? 


Sure I would work an’ I would wait 
An’ I would hide my pain, 

If I could know he’d cross the sea 
An’ come to me again. 


I’d go to meet him through the hills 
All in my Sunday gown ; 

But who’s to know the girls he’d meet 
When once’t he’d go to town? 


*Tis “‘ I must go an’ I must go 
For the world is all to see, 

An’ what is in the place at all 
Would keep me here ?”’ sez he. 


But what there is might keep him here 
Myself could never tell, 

Though what it is an’ who it is 
Sure my own heart knows well. 
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THE STARTIN’ O’ WEE DANNY 


Och! blessin’s on wee Danny steppin’ out across 
the floor. 

(Now watch yerself a thaisce,* och watch or 
yell be fallin’ .) 

How does he know the trick of it that never 
walked before ? 

An’ why is it a thought o’ fear that to my 
heart is callin’ ? 


There’s weary miles to travel ere a man has 
leave to quet. 

(Now mind yerself, my dearie, och mind where 
yell be goin’.) 

His feet are wee for startin’ on the long road 
yet 

Where danger might be waitin’ him an’ me 
not knowin’. 


*Tis aisy keepin’ watch upon a baby at my side. 

C Twould hurt ye then, acushla, where the turf 
zs burnin’ .) 

But how will I be watchin’ an’ the world so wide, 

When he’ll l’ave me an’ [ll be to wait for his 
returnin’ ? 


His little feet are tender as the flowers o’ the 
rose. 
(Now may the Saints be good to ye my heart's 


wee jewel.) 


* A thaisce, a term of endearment. Pron. ahashkee. 
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I’ll buy him shoes o’ leather an’ I’ll spin him 
yarn for hose, 

For I know, I know he’ll travel where the 
stones are cruel. 


He’s venturesome for all he’s wee, but sure 
there’s time enough, 

My knees may be his cradle till it’s bigger he’ll 
be growin’. 

There’s a while yet I may carry him whene’er 
the road is rough, 

Oh, a while yet ere he'll be to go, an’ I to 
speed his goin’. 
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SPRING 


There are short little, tentative songs in the air, 
And the pale-tinted blossoms begin ; 
There’s a flutter of garments and wind-tangled 
hair, 
And March, merry hoyden, comes in. 


There’s a tender awakening of beautiful things 
’Neath the deepening hue of the skies ; 

And April comes gaily on gossamer wings, 
With a tear in the blue of her eyes. 


There’s a blush on the face of the wonderful 
world, 
A delight at the dawn of each day ; 
And a pean of praise for each petal unfurled 
In the full-throated carols of May. 
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A DISCOVERY 


There was a nest in the apple tree, 
John came and whispered it to me. 


We waited till there was no one there 
And then we climbed as high as we dare. 


There were three little birds with nothing on— 
I was surprised, and so was John. 


They were just like us with only skin, 
But full of wrinkles and terribly thin. 


Their mouths were open ever so wide, 
We couldn’t do it although we tried. 


I didn’t like them, neither did John— 
Why couldn’t they have had feathers on? 
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ORRA MOUNTAIN 


Away on Orra. Mountain where the wild winds 
blow 

’Tis a sea o’ wavin’ rushes, 

Och, a weary waste o’ rushes— 

Or ’tis burnin’, golden rushes 

When the sun is low. 


Away on Orra Mountain where the wild birds 
cry 

There’s a stream o’ turf-stained water, 

Och, a weary, wailin’ water— 

Or ’tis bright an’ glowin’ water 

Wi’ the sunset sky. 


An’ ’twas I would go to Orra up by owld 
Glendun, 

But ’twas cold upon the mountain, 

Och, the wind-swept lonely mountain— 

Or ’twas sweet upon the mountain 

When the day was done. 


*Twas a dreary road to travel where myself 
would go, 

An’ ’twas lonely up on Orra, 

Och, the wild, brown waste of Orra— 

But I met my lad on Orra 

When the sun was low. 
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CHEATING THE FAIRIES 


This is a thing the folks will tell, 
How fairies like wee boys full well 
An’ wi’ gay pipes will call them: 
Sure if they’d seek them here an’ there 
An’ coax them off, the dear knows where, 
*Tis danger would befall them. 


An’ that is why the mothers all 

Are feart the while their sons are small, 
An’ this they have conceited ; 

To dress the wee lads every one 

In petticoats 0’ good homespun 
To have the fairies cheated. 


An’ my wee lad’s the right wee man 
An’ he’ll have trousers when he can— 
An’ may the good saints bless him— 
But still an’ all, for many a day 
* In his wee petticoat o’ grey 
*Tis safer I will dress him. 


THE LAMMAS FAIR 


Wee John, wi’ a penny in every hand 
Came in to the Lammas Fair ; 

Sure he’s the boy that would understand 
Full well how to spend them there. 


A ride an’ a swing an’ a ginger bun 
An’ a ha’p’orth o’ yellow man— 

But the pennies he lost them one by one 
Or ever the Fair began. 


He watched while the rickety swings flew high 
An’ his wee mouth quivered grim; 

*Twas hard when the hobbies capered by 
Wi’ never a horse for him. 


But what if his eyes were hot wi’ tears 
He’d never ha’ let them fall 

If it hadn’t-a-been for Mary Ann 
Magee at the sweetie stall. 


“Och, och,” said she in her kindly way, 
** Now what will the matter be ? 

Sure that’s no face for a Lammas Day, 
An’ what is money ?”’ sez she. 


She filled his pocket wi’ cakes an’ tart 
An’ his kerchief wi’ yellow man. 

For a wean still gets to a woman’s heart, 
An’ did since the world began. 
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The Lammas Fair 


MOYA 


Said my mother at the doorway, 
Looking down across the marches 
Where the cows were on the common 
And the blue sea lying round it ; 
“Come lad, are you for the herding? 
Take the cow up to the mountain 
Where the pasture land is better 

And the grass is growing sweeter, 
For ’tis thin upon the common.” 

And her troubled eyes were smiling 
And her hand was kind upon me, 

But she looked across the marches 
Where the cows were on the common 
And the blue sea out beyond it. 

So I drove the cow before me 

On the road that’s towards the mountain. 
Till the house was far behind me 
With her kind face at the doorway. 


Then I called the cow and turned her 
And I drove her through the marches 
To the grass upon the common 
Where the other cows were feeding, 
Little red cows like my own one— 
For but one in all the country 

Had a white cow—only Moya— 
White with black across her saddle 
And a black spot on her shoulder ; 
You could see her on the common 
Aye, from far across the bogland, 
Like a light upon the water, 

Like the pale moon in the darkness, 


And because I saw her moving 
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White across the sunny sand-meads, 
Like a sail across the water, 

I must follow through the marches, 
Where the flowers grow sweet-scented 
On the common by the sandhills, 
And the blue sea lying round it. 


Out upon the curving ridges 

Where the sand lies warm and yellow 
And the bent grows tall upon it, 

I could watch the dancing water 

In the shining bay below me. 

I could see the cows that wandered 
Slowly feeding on the pasture, 

And my little cow among them, 
Straying sometimes to a corn-patch, 
(‘‘ Hoi! oh hoi!” the folk would herd them) 
And the one white cow, black-mottled, 
Moving pale among the others. 

I could lie where none might see me, 
Hidden by the sandy ridges 

And the long, grey, waving grasses, 
Watching where the folk were moving. 
I could hear their voices calling, 

And the loud “ oh hoi!” of herding ; 
And the breaking of their. laughter, 
Like the waves that broke below me. 


But my eyes would go where Moya 
Strayed with white feet on the sand-meads. 
Fair and tall alone she wandered 

Stooping low to touch the flowers ; 

Smiling to the others herding 

Who would smile and leave her lonely. 
But the children ran about her 
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Took her hand and brought her flowers, 
And the cows would turn and follow 
And the little calves come running 
As she took her way among them. 
And her hands for them were gentle 
And her voice made wordless callings 
To the children and the cattle 

As they followed all about her. 

But myself might never follow, 

For the fairy spell upon her 

Held her frightened of her fellows ; 
Made her leap away affrighted 

Like a rabbit on the common 

If the people ventured near her. 
And she had no gift of hearing 

Nor the speech of other people ; 
Only broken sounds and croonings 
For the children and the cattle. 

They alone might understand her, 
They might love her and be near her. 


Oh, I watched her as she wandered 
Tall and lovely on the sand-meads 
With her white cow at her shoulder 
And the children playing round her. 
And I saw her moving softly 

With her feet upon the flowers. 

And her eyes so wild and watchful 
Looking out to where the people 

At the herding laugh together 

And I saw her in the gloaming 

Go before me through the marches 
Pale into the dusk she faded 

With the white cow at her shoulder. 
So I drove my cow before me 
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To the house upon the bogland ; 

And my mother at the doorway 

Cried to me at my returning 

‘Was it fair, lad, on the mountain ?”’ 
‘* Aye, ’twas fair,’’ I cried in answer. 
But her eyes were kind and troubled, 
And her touch upon my shoulder 
Drew me with a touch so tender, 
That I knew her heart had followed 
When I turned me from the mountain 
With the little cow before me, 

Driving down across the marches 

To the pasture on the common 

With the blue sea sweeping round it. 
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